To categorize youth according to the social class position of their parents is to order them on the extent of their participation and degree of "success" in the American educational system. This has been so consistently confirmed by research that it now can be regarded an empirical law. ... Social class position predicts grades, achievement and intelligence test scores, retentions at grade level, course failures, truancy, suspensions from school, high school drop-outs, plans for college attendance, and total amount of formal schooling. It predicts academic honors and awards in the public school, elective school offices, extent of participation in extracurricular activities and in social affairs.
Studies of the relationship between socioeconomic status and achievement are voluminous. An early quantitative assessment by Neff (1938) reported correlations between parental status and intelligence tests ranging from .21 to .53. A recent review by White (1976) compared 489 analyses of more than 100 separate studies, finding an average correlation of .25 between socioeconomic status variables and various indicators of educational achievement, such as school grades and cognitive achievement tests. Family income was the best predictor of achievement measures among the indicators included, although income is related to the educational attainment of fathers as well.
Studies of the effects of the socioeconomic status of fathers on children's achievement are consistent but difficult to assess. The observed correlations do not reveal the linkages between specific parental behavior or values and the achievement of children. Socioeconomic status is indicative of a host of work-related phenomena that could influence children's achievements and aspirations, but separating the precise determinants of influence appears to be an intractable task. Most of the characteristics of work that have been isolated tend to be highly interrelated; the degree of multicollinearity present tends to prevent researchers from rigorously isolating the effects.
Socioeconomic status, broadly construed, influences the relative stability of families, the life-style and consumption level that can be supported, the division of labor and authority between parents, the degree of marital satisfaction, the patterns of social interaction within and outside the family, and even the modal personalities of family members paternal work status relevant to family life. Aldous (1969) developed a number of distinctive dimensions of paternal work relations, such as the relative salience of work and the degree to which it is synchronized with family schedules, responsibilities, and plans. Rapo-port and Rapoport (1971) discuss the isomorphism between family roles and occupational plans. For example, they report that science-orientedn.
